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ON OF A SCOTSMAN OF GRAHAM'S WORK AND. 
: } SYSTEM. 


‘sj 


a i orks es 
y, Sim: aring Jost completed the reading of Greg's Lectures on 


Science of Humat Life I am disposed to expres#to you my opin- 


pA concerning the work and the great principles it advances; In my. . 


bey sigment it is a work. of great me@it and will benefit-ma@pkind im- 


‘ a™Pnsely at some future period, and not a little at present. But alas! 


of his own nature and relations, and is little inclined 

¥.ap@ thoroughly acquainted with himself, and there- 

ffer the penalty of his transgressions and be made 

i ictions. & = 

, ures may be scoffed at and derided by those 

low’ the jong-of the deluded world, and do not incline to . 

igate and judge for themselves in matters of this kind, yet I 

ot dou t the time will come when the name of Graham will 

be classed the names of the great and good, and that his 
abors will greatly benefit generations yet unborn. 

Many respects my own experience and observation fully corrob- 


& 


perly be considered a broken down invalid who. has. 


7 oi doctrines taught in the lectures, yet am not one who 


ia 





say that I have been 


his health greatly improved by the Graham system, but I may’ 
rought up a Grahamite. frofm the cradle, unti 
came to this country in 1836." [ was born in Scotland. My fat 
feted a small farm, the produce of which, c@Misisted of oats, barle 
tates, turnips, cabbage, cattle, hens, milk, eggs, butter;cheese, &c. 
W @ were:fed on oats, barley, potatoes and milk. The rest was sold 
pay.the rent. I lived in Scotland full thirty years and during all 
at time I suppose I did not eat so much flesh-meat, nor drink so 
much tea and coffee as I did the first fourteen months after my arrival. 
in this country. Flesh-meat, tea, goffee, sugar, molasses, pepper, 
mustard and other spices, #iRegar, &c. were not used: at all in my.. 
father’s house except perhaps in cases of sickness, or some extraordi- 


A. e ; 
‘i inl to eating too much, Mr Graham is certainly correct. 
It is indeed a besetting evil in man:—at least I have found it, so. 
One.of the early admonitions I received :from my fathér was, not to 
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eat too much :—but notes the good aif “not.w ait 
sistent with his own precepts. It was .aai af hi 
children must not take their food except iat Hh irisel: 
and being much from home, he often kept our dm 
or three hours beyond our proper meal time™ used wu 
to.overload the stomach when we did eat. 
When [ was old enough to labor, I was put to work for 
when about eighteen, I had occasion to go from home as early 
or three o’clock in the morning, and to be absentall day. The 
was toeat before we went away, as soon as out of bed. The éfiey 
this on my system was that I suffered nearly all day with the 
burn. I had heard mygfather say that to eat a little would@ure gh 
I therefore tried an experiment, and did not eat one half of the supp 
I did before; and the result was that I could take as much 00d 
the morning as I had previously done, without any difficulty. Ay 
ortwo after thi read Dr. Buchan’s “ Domestic Medicine” 
which I learned that man commonly eats too much. I now begany 
measure my food by my eye and not by my stomach: and F 
this did much better.” But alas !Wow often. sine have I been beim 
ed by appetite and suffered my stomach to be the judge j "3 
judge truly, it was many a time for me. “ Whe ¥ ba 
very hard work with my fellows; I generally took grea 
overned by appetite, but by the eye or in gets d | 
Piivas 4 le to labOr with comfort. =. * 
This kind of observation and experience sappi 
gluttonous propensity of men and I began [ree 
man generally overeats. I, however, found few to agree with ei 
onthe contrary most would aver that they never eat t@fmuch: | 
when T acknowledged I did, they asked me why I dita. T replied, 
because I love to eat. But the answer is best given in the langt ag 
of phrenology. While I am eating the rea8oning organs say, © 
cate! thou art aboug to violate the laws of thy nature !—If thou dé ; 
not stop short of excess thou shalt surely pay the penalty!” But te " 
organ of alimentativeness says, “a little more gratification,” and iy A 
n prevails: and I have to suffer the painful consequences, T@ 
Bien that overeating is productive of vastly more disease than! 
world is aware of. lertzolarity is another source of evil. .I fiavéae 
ways found my health most uniform and best when 1 have been t 08 ; 
regular in my times of eating and in my other habits." It is five ¥ 
since I gave up drinking ardent spirits, and I have drunk very litto 
any kind of fermented liquor. I am convinced that all aleohdlie drinks: 
are detrimental to the human constitution. oar, 
After Janding in this country, 1 began, to fall into the ordinarfitiel, 
tetic habits of the people around me. ‘Tea, coffee, flesh-meat, s 
condiments, &c. to which 1 had never been accustomed, now be 
to enter freely into my diet, and I soon. learned to swallow three” 
four cups of tea or coffee two or three times a day, together with 
are @alled the = sof the table, for food. The effects om1 
were that my health and feelings became less uniform and chi 
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ion House in Rochester, N. Y. 3st 


owas less lively angeMiei@iegand especially after eating. Sometimes I 
| eit as if I had: lass or two of rum; but this soon passed 
| wauitand befdil freal I felt a craving at the stomach, and a 
hd never known before. ° 
#eg ry evacuations, they were much more irreg: - 
han they hadvever been before in my whole life. Sometimes 
pistipated—sometimes the otherextreme. Also, an eraption came 
upon my skin, which troubled me very much. 

J continued to live on these “‘ good things’’as they are falsely called, 
about fourteen months; after which, circumstances induced me to 
fain wholly from flesh, fish, tea, coffee and all the condiments and 
oning’ except salt. I'soon found that this change greatly dimin- 
ed my thirst, so that I did not drink near so much as on the mixed 

diet. My evacuations became far more regular and I enjoyed a more 
equal state of health. 

- . Some four or five months after this, I saw Mr — notice in 

| the newspaper that he was going to lecture on the Science of Human 

. Life. .Isaid to myself, here may be a chance for me to learn some- 


thing that will be of value to me. SoI went six miles and bought ® 
‘ticket for the course, and travelled six miles twice over at each lecture. 


J receiyed cost me some time, labor and money,*but 
aid’all with interest by this time. Many rosy which 

“merely. as useless I now perceive to be deci 
deleterious, es a gs which I had been taught'to believe in 


T no yw to be useless. 
Ihave used no salt for these nine or ten months, except what is 
‘sometimes mixed with the bread I eat, and which I scarcely could 
avoid: and satified that it is wholly unnecessary, to say the 
least. Sinc taining from salt I have required less drink : and my 
* skin has become entirely free from eruptions of any kind. 
With respect to vinegar my opinion is that it is not a proper article 
to enter into the diet of man. I have never been used to it,'and I 
‘ao naturally abhor it, and in my judgment, things that cannot be used 
0 Ay without vinegar ought to be Jet alone, except in cases of necessity. 
. i Success to the great cause in which you ‘are engaged: for I gm. 
Ak aded it will greatly benefit mankind. Your obedient se . 
Brooklyn. L. I. Aug. 25, 1839. ° Ww. M. 





GRAHAM HOUSE IN ROCHESTER N. Y. 

It must be gratifying to all the friends of dietetic reform to learn, 

that the demand for boarding houses kept on the most-rational tem- 
» perance principles is steadily increasing. A Graham house has been 
established for some time past, in Rochester, N. Y. in Fitzhugh street. 

Mr Graham is about lecturing in Rochester for the first time. 

A similar house is very much needed in Philadelphia, and if some 
enterprising friend of “Temperance in all things” will undertake it, 
they would receive essential aid from that philanthropic gentleman, 
Davin F. Newron, the well known teacher in the “ Institute for the . 
cure of Impediments of Speech.” aii 
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READ AND COMMUNICATE. 


oe 


[The following extract from a letter from* 
ed friend; was not intended for publication, 
bility to give it to our readers, in hopes it Wi 
a like spirit. ] 


“T have just finished reading Graham’s Lectures on the Scienee 
Human Life, having paid him the compliment of reading them. 4 
slowly than I ever read any book before in my whole life, W, 
about half way through the first volume, I could not resist the ter 
tion of sending the work to the library at Oberlin; and though I, 
plied myself again immediately, the volume was not finished befe 
was dispatched to a friend in Massachusetts. The third copy, I thig 
I shalj retain for the present, though so many are perishing for lack ~ 
of knowledge, I would gladly scatter it on the wings of the wi 
I have eajoyed 80 rich an intellectual banquet in the perusal of this “9% 
work, that like the Frenchman who wished for’a friend to whom he A 
might say “ how sweet is solitude,” I have longed to make every ong 
asharer in my enjoyment. The very necessity. ‘for close and contin | 
uous application and deep thought, is itself a luxury in’ an age Ph 
the perfection of authorship seems to consist in‘sparing the read 
need of thinking ; and these lectures would be invaluablé as ass 
diécipline for enervated minds, independently of the inyportant thiths 
they contain. And yet with all their interest—all théir imporjancy — 
they will be read by comparatively few. Multitudes will look at them, 
incited by curiosity and the love of novelty, but, finding that they ca 
not be comprehended at a glance, like the efti}meralgiiductions of 
the day, they will throw them by as “insufferably di d tédious.”” 
The large class of utilitarians, who care not so long as_ they h 
breath enough for their present purpose, Whence it comes or whither 
it goes:—who eat their daily bread without thought or thanks:—t9 
whom heaven’s roof Pe 


“ Is bat a painted ceiling hung with lamps, a 
No more ; that light them to their business.” ’ "ne 


—will turn away from such a work with the misunderstood “ cui sel 
forever on their lips. But, I need not say that notwithstanding all this 
these books have not been written in vain. They will be read by the 
master spirits of the age, those who think for the multitude, and lea 
their impression on the mass either for good or for evil. ‘They willbe 
standard works long after their writer has gone to his grave; and when 
the scattered seeds of truth which seem now to be falling only on 
stony ground, shall spring up and bear‘fruit, as they assuredly will do, - 
then this text book of first principles, and logical deductions, will be 
appreciated, and the just judgment of posterity will be pronounced om 
the labors.end character of the author.” s a 
New York, July 20, 1889. \: 
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WHAT IS BEAUTY ? 


Re(For the Graham Journal.) 






tt Be a 
' ‘We seem to have* strange ideas of beauty in these degenerate 
times. The young miss, who begins to realize the rising am 
bition of exciting interest and admiration, desires a’fine complexion, @ 
"peautiful skin, To attain her object she eats slate pencils, and chalk} 
4 dnd charcoal, and other absorbents ; and is very careful not to expose 
jerself to the influence of the sun and the fresh breezes of heaven) 
“Y ited with the desire of a beautiful skin in such cases is that of 
bg fashionable form, a slender waist, that reminds one of the wasp 
the hour-glass. Appliances are resorted to which effectually 
‘35, . compresses those parts, which ought in a peculiar sense, to -have their 
B® natural action. ‘The lungs are thus made to perform their function in 
L a confined space, many of the air cells are crushed, their capillaries are 
obliterated, consequently the action of the heart is impeded, and the 
blood is imperfectly arterialized or revivified, and as a necessary result, 
the various secretions or assimilations, essential to the perfection of 
the body, are not performed with integrity. 
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N h a person will soon attain delicacy of skin so far as desti- 
tution’oFthe roseate hue of health, is concerned. But she must entirely 
fail uring true beauty of complexion. The complexion which 


results from eating slate pencils, confectionary &c. and from tight ae 
a igg, to the eye of the physician and the physiologist, indicates any 
er <3 Beg clse than health or beauty. To such an eye such a complexion 

» (3 _ hangs out the fearful sj of premature decay, sickness and death, 
5 Parents shi a “evils which beset their daughters, and 
» |, When they d Symle and colorless skin, they should seek out 
- ecause, and Wjpolutely'apply the remedy. They may be assured 
ey the case has a dea etn the sphere of its influence, 
‘ Young Misses easily falljigito the pernicious habits of eating hurtful 







articles, and they do it in aclandestine way, to elude the vigilant eye. of 
the parent. They cannot, however, escape detection, where 
or teacher possesses a little physiological or pathological 
For nature is sure to ‘hang out her signals of warning a 
To these signals, the parent and instructor should dir 
ful eye, and apply with a firm and resolute hand the ap 
remedy to the evil. What is beauty? It cannot be manufactured by 
the processes of art. Whatever is styled beauty which is acquired: by 
such means, gains the appellation by.a false taste and a false standard. 
_ Beauty may be manufactured to some extent, but it-must be done:by 
* calling into legitimate action, the wonder-working powers of nature, 
Ascertain and study the laws of life, health and disease, and conform 
the entire process to the former; and beauty, as far a8 it is possible-to. 
produce it, will appear in all its chaste attractions inthe person. Give 
the lungs all the space that God designed they should have. Give them 
pure air, and a vital fluid made of suitable materials. Keep the skin:clean 
and active, by ablutions and proper exercise. Keep the mind well bal- 
anced and rightly directed by truth, and the heart pure and exercised by 
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good will towards man, and piety towardsGod. In a word yield obes 
ience to the laws which God has revealed in the body, mind and 
heart and in his holy word ; and beauty in the tighest degree will be. 
secured. Analteration as it relates merely to food, will produce a 
ishing results for the better, as numerous well-attested cases 
strate. Simply adopting a plain, vegetable and farinaceous diet, and 
avoiding the use of butter and all fat, tea, coffee, and other stimulants,» 
and drinking cold water as the only beverage, will do more to increase 5 
the beauty of the person than all the cosmetics and washes that were > 
ever invented. Young ladies, will you try it on correct. principles 
Gates, * A 


ARE NOT PHYSICIANS NECESSARY? 


Many persons infer from remarks made by Grahamites, that a 
er diet and regimen would render the medical profession a sinécure, 
They seem to think, and perhaps some vegetable eaters imbibe the 
notion, that Grahamites are invulnerable to disease. This mistaken | 
notion has led many to expose themselves without any regard to they ” 
dictates of caution. Numbers have paid the forfeit of life agyghipen. — 
alty of violated law. Not long since, one who had followed 
able system remarked that he had thought it hardly possible fa 
catch acold. He was, however, instructed by experience, f 
is necessary for all to regard the laws of life. Let all live as obedig 
as knowledge and conscientious caution would enable them.ar 
they would need advice and instruction.¥ 
inadvertences or mistakes, and in some ‘éal 
with misapprehension or ignorance, which} 
which would require the skill of thejphysionm. 
physical and moral training and edtteg 
arise a multitude of questions, whiche@ | 

edical man, who devoted his entire time to physiology, pathology, 

Questions which would require modified answers in an endle 
y, according to age, constitution, idiosyncrasy, temperamé 
. of the child. First rate physicians would be needed. G 
have never decried physicians, but quacks, not medicine: 
and drugging, not a correct practice, but quackery, in the 5 
fession or out of it. But the manner in which the medical ia 
is supported might be altered for the better. Now the physicianlives | 
upon the disease and death of his patrons, whereas his compensation — 
should be graduated on their health and longevity? Were the physi 
ian to receive a stated salary and be required to instruct the ‘ 
relation to the laws of health and of disease by a constant series of 
popular lectures and by a system of medical visits among all his pat 
rons for consultation and advice, rectifying bad habits, enforcing sank 
tary regulations, g-c., decided improvement would be made on the 
t system. ‘The great business of the medical man would be'to 
ste the community in health, and his skill would be graduated @e — 
cording to. his general success. One of the emperors of Chinas 
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ox * 
spoken of as having acted in some measure according to this plan in 
tion to himself. “Kier Long, empgror of China, inquired of Sit 
e Staunton, Ow physicians were paid in England. When, 
with some diffiuclty, he had been made to understand how well phy- 
sicians were paid by their patients as long as they were ill, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘Is any man well in England who can afford to be ill? Now» I 
, will inform you how I manage my physicians—I have four to whom the 
care of my health is committed. A certain weekly salary is allowed j 
’ them, but the moment I ‘am ill, their salary stops till I recover. I need ' 
} notinform you that my illnesses are short.” 
"® If there should be some such plan, as here suggested, Adopted; the 
} , whole system of quackery, dosing and drugging, with all their innum- 
; -erable evils would be banished from the community, and the medical 
profession exalted to its proper station. Gates. 
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VEGETO-.ANIMAL FOOD vs NURSES. 


_* * Mp Campett ; Str :—In reading Dr. Ticknor’s Philosophy of Liv- 
_ .© ing Pfound the following extract from Hooper’s Medical Dictionary, 

which, to my mind, furnished the strongest argument against Graham- 

igh have met with. On page 83, article, milk, he says: The milkof 
*a Woman who suckles living upon vegeto-animal food never becomes 
" geid, or coagulates spontaneously, although exposed for many ‘weeks 
® the heat ofa furnace. But it evaporates in an open vessel; and the 

last'drop continues, thjp,,sweet and bland. The milk of a suckling 
y table food only, like cows milk, easaily 
s acid’; and is acted upon by all coag- 
F the giilk ofanimals. Children affected “‘ with 
in int j acils, are often cured by giving the 










Now my wife, thougitmm™era Grahamite, is influenced so, much by 
. my views and practice that she seldom eats meat, and abstairis sc 
.‘ alously from those things which are usually thought injuriougt 
© dren; and our child, now nearly three months old, has bee 
bled with pain and irregularity in his bowels. We have 
ed that the milk sours very readily. 
If you or your eorrespondents can furnish any thing to re 
’ difficulty which Dr. T. introduces it might perhaps be interesting to 
others of your subscribers besides the writer. , 
: Yours &c. , + A Sosserimer. 
P. 8. LIshould like to see something. 
In regard to the diet of nurses, when vegetable, what kinds? 


[We have only time at present to reply to our correspondent that 

‘ Ticknor’s “ Philosophy of Living” is a contemptible thing, and is of 
no authority whatever on any point. As to the quotation from Hoop- 
ers Medical Dictionary, it may be true as a particular’ fact, but on 
general physiological principles it is utterly false. That is, if a nursing 
woman who has been accustomed to a mixed diet, and a free tse of 
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animal food, suddenly changes to an exclusively vegetable diety 
may suffer a temporary physiological depression from the sudden g 
straction of the more stimulating aliment, and duging this depress) 
all the secretions of her body will in some’ measure be affected and 
milk will undoubtedly be more acescent and irritating ; but a 
nursing woman whose system is perfectly accustomed to a pure veget. 
able diet and whose habits and circumstances are in all other r ‘ 
correct, will always—other things being equal—give more milk thay 
one who partakes of animal food and it willbe more bland, nourishing — 
and salutary to the body ofher offspring. The ridiculous notion advane-y)) § 
ed in Hooper’s Dictionary, has been reiterated by many writers.who & 
ought to be ashamed to propagate so silly an error. If @ nursing 
mother who lives on vegetable food has reason to suspect that her 
milk produces irritation in the stomach and bowels of her.child, let 
her examine her own habits more carefully, and ascertain whether she 
is not at fault, in regard to the quality or quantity of her food, the 
cleanliness of her skin, her exercise in the open air, the state of her 
mind, the government of her passions, §c.; for error in any of these 
respects will always injuriously affect the quality of the milk, A, | 
nursing mother should never eat those crude and irritating sv yi 
which cause flatulence, or disturb the functions of the stomathjand 
bowels. She should never eat more than her digestive organseal 
manage with ease. She should be careful to keep her skin and @fery 
thing about her perfectly clean. She should regularly exercise in the 
pure open air and carefully avoid all strong affections of the mind and 
especially the angry and depressing passions, and in all her appetites 
and indulgences she should be temper 
have perfectly healthy milk for her offspring. 


ste, he : ‘ 
fp cod of suri ny 


children suffer excessively from their mothers’ 
oo 4 
. ANATOMY OF THE STOMACH™AND INTESTINES, ~~ 










































ing downward from the mouth of the biliary and _ pane: 
along the small intestine, we find this organ abounding in s 
ar folds called the valvule conniventes, which greatly iner 
ent of its surface, and cause its contents to descend more 
ig intestine does not pass into the large portion of the canal, inthe 
line of its longitudinal axis, as a continuous tube, but enters it at & 


rightangle, (No. 11. 4) about four inches above its inferior vec 
e, 








we 
(a) and tetminates in a cjrcular fold of the mucous membran 
ileo-cacal valve, which extends, by its free border, into the cavity 
the large intestine, and suffers the coritents of the small intestine, to — 
pass freely into the large, but does not permit those of the large inte 
tine <0 pass into the small. The portion of the large intestine, whie Re 
extends below the ileo-cecal valve, (No. 11. a) is called the c j 
It has the form of a sac opening into'the colon; and is three 
inches in depth, and about the same in diameter. The colon is. 
cylindrical like the small intestine, but is gathered into partial circ 
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Anatomy of the Stomach and Intestines. ' 37, 


ae A 
a which give it a saculated form and appearance, and is semuited 
4 . [No. 11.] , 





‘ abcde, the colon, showing its d form and general arrangement ; e, the sig- 
flexure ; f, the rectum ; h, the ll intestine terminating in the colon and Ling 
. the valve ; g, the vessels crossing the mesocolon. 


in this condition, by three longitudinal bands. [No. 11.] In the 
co . 11. f) this saculated form disappears, and the canal agaithis 
more uniform and cylindrical. ' 
‘ MUSCULAR TISSUE OF THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. - 
Motion, as well as innervation and secretion, being necessary for the “+ 





|, a mage of the general functions of the alimentary cavity, muscular: , 


s are every where attached to the back of the mucous membrane 
oe eg cavity. These fibrésare arranged in different parts accord . 
ing to the motion required. Throughout the whole extent ofthe canal 
however, the arrangement is very similar. In general, it consists:of two 
layers;—the first, composed of circular fibres, which surround’ the 
meatpipe, the stomach, and the small, and large intestines, like-rings 
or like sections of rings, whose ends lap by each other, so as to give 
the muscles more power and activity ;—and the second, com of 
longitudinal fibres, or those which run lengthwise of the meat-pipe, 
stomach and intestinal tube. By the contraction of the circular s? 
the calibre of the cavity is diminished. By the contraction ' the longi- 
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tudinal fibres, the parts are shortened ; and by their combi io 
they give the parts a vermicular, or undulating motion. | "Phe 
muscular coat, thus formed, is considerably thicker and more 
powerful in the meatpipe and stomach, than in the small intes- : 
tine ; and in the large intestine, particularly the colon, it is still thip- 
ner than in the:small. In the colon also, the longitudinal fibres, ig. 
stead of forming a continuous layer or sheet, as in the other parts, are 
gathered into three separate longitudinal bands. (No. 11.) Inthe 
rectum again, the muscular coat becomes thicker and str 

the longitudinal fibres form a continuous layer around the tube, 

the pharynx the arrangement is somewhat different :—here the mug | 
cular coat is composed of six constrictor muscles, the fibres of which 
form sheets which cross each other in various directions. By the ac 
tion of these muscles both the length and calibre of the pharynrar 
diminished. In the stomach, the fibres are disposed in three different , 
directions,—longitudinally, circularly and obliquely. At the pyloric | 
orifice of the stomach, the circular fibres gather into a thick and pow. 
erful band or ring, which, together with a thickening or foldipg ofth 
mucous membrane upon itself, forms what is called the alg) the. 








a 













pylorus, (No. 12.C) or re, | 
more commonly, the py- THE HUMAN STOMACH.» ~ i. i «el 
lorus or ‘gate keeper,” a 

from which the orifice No. 12. 

derives its name. When 





this ring is contractea, 
the orifice is closed, so, 
that nothing can escape 
from the stomach down- 
wards. Its office is to J 
prevent the contents of | 
the'stomach from passing ‘ 
into the small intestine in 
a crude and undigested 
state. ! 

It is an interesting 
“ physiological fact, that 
the muscular coat of 
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A, the cardaic orifice of the stomach : 






, the alimentary. organs, B, the ae of the stomach ; 
; 7 C, the pylorus ; ' 4 
and particularly of the D, the the interior of the duodenum. . 
. stomach and small inte- yt 





.. 





tines, is more or less de- ? 
‘veloped, and powerful, and active, according to the character af 
condition of the food, on which the individual habitually s 
Those. kinds and conditions of food, which require considerable m0 
cular. action and power in the alimentary organs, conduce to the 
velopment, vigor and activity of the fibres which form their museull 
coat, while the opposite kinds and conditions of food, conduce 
emaciation and feebleness and inactivity of those fibres, and in'some 
instances the atrophy or wasting of the muscular coat of the stom 
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“Expected Remedy not Realized.— Arrangement Jor 1840 3 


' proceeds fo such a degree as to render its action exceedingly sluggish 
and feeble. 
Such is the general contractile tendency of the muscular coat of the 
' ‘glimentary canal, that when its several parts are not distended with’ 
food, their cavities are very considerably diminished ; and by this 
‘means, the mucous membrane is gathered into numerous wrinkles or . 


t 
- 
more 
ntes- 
thio- 
it 
a folds. In the meatpipe, these are nearly longitudinal. In the stom- 
h the - 
‘s 
mus- 
rbich 
© ac 
x are 
erent 
jlorie 








ach the wrinkles run in every direction, and the folds are exceedingly 

us :—but in both of these organs they wholly disappear when 
ay ” rts are completely distended. In the small intestine the folds 
gre. even more numerous than in the stomach and many of them are 
also more permanent. ‘ 


















Farenn Camseiyt :—I was informed when I commenced living on . . 
y ifthe “Graham system” that it would be a remedy for the piles. After 4 
, living on, that system nearly four years, they continue yet, in nearly 
‘48200 ition as ever. How is this? Will some one explain? 
ee Yours, Z. 

“Hit will be impossible for any one to “explain,” the reason why =~ , 
“#7” has made no greater progress in curing his old difficulties with- a 

g more particulars of his case, and Aow he has “lived on 

| MheGraham system four years.”. He may have inherited some scrof- 

lots or other disease which aggravates his complaint or what is very 

©. common he may have so far exceeded the demands of healthy alimen- 

* tation, by excessive quantities of even. the best kinds and preparations 

' Of food; as to retard entirely any healing processes. If nature is over- 

loaded while’ there is any particular local disease, she will very likely 

beep that as*a soft of drain to the system, rather than break in upon 

ther parts of the body rentajiiimg in a sounder condition. We never 

shave khown an instance When an individual has lived “ four years” 

uniformly and consistently on the Graham system without receiving 

iry great benefits from the change; and if there had previously ex- 
-any chronic or even hereditary disease, they were either cured » 

“ or essentially mitigated and the system indicating an ultimate cure: 


ARRANGEMENT FOR 1840. Ie 


Py } 
The fourth volume of the Graham Journal and fourth volume of the» 
Library of Health are to be united in one. Dr. William A. Alcott: 
Editor We hope all our subscribers and correspondents will enter 
héartily into this arrangement, and continue their subscriptions afid the 
contributions of their pens. All who now take the Journal will be 
considered subscribers to the united work unless orders to the con-. 
trary are given before the close of December. All who will become 
new subscribers, and forward their names to No. 9 Washington street, 
Boston, or 126 Fulton street, New York, shall receive the fiveremain- ~ . 
ing numbers ofthe Graham Journal, gratis. These numbers will con- 
“gm. many original and interesting articles. ee 
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‘[From Zion’s Herald. . $ % 
. INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF HOT DRINKS ON THE STOMACH, 


Ma. Epitor,—In a late number of the Herald, a writer over the signature of a 
perance Man,anakes allusion to the influence of hot drinks on the human , 
advises those who have weak nerves to stand aloof from all popular exci 
commotions. I fully adopt the sentiments of the writer, and beg leave toenlarge 
upon these topics ; as they are soclosely connected with the dearest interests of socieny 
and indirectly, with the spiritual welfare of millions of immortal spirits. Aine 

The stomach is a very important organ in the animal economy. — It ‘sym 5 
more or less, with every part of the body, and acts an, essential part in its dev, 

If, in infancy and childhood, the stomach is weak, the subsequent growth and. 
will be slow and small, and the animal frame will never, perhaps, attain that 
and power which it would, were none of its functions defective. In infancy, so gre 
its sagacity, if we may so speak, that, when in health, it rejects every su 
of food, as unnecessary, and injurious to its presept and future well being, ° 
when its tone is impaired by hereditary disease, bad treatment or epidemic influences, 
it loses this power, the food and secretions causing intense irritations and di: 
and even fatal convulsions. In mature age, owing partly, perhaps, to an inte 
use of the good things ofthis life, and partly to the ‘nfluence of the passions and 
lectual excitement, the stomach loses almost wholly, this power to reject ‘its\¢oi 
when superabundant or of a hurtful quality; and suffers in consequence 
- inflammation, and a numerous train pf serious sympathetic diseases of 
organs. 
ut why are hot drinks so injurious to the nerves? Because they di 
action of the stomach, and create a diseased state of this vital organ. 
the food to sustain and develope the body. This preparation of the fod 
y avery simple process ; but is a vital act, drawing upon every part of* 
strength and vitality. During the process of digestion, the vitality of thi 
increased; its bl vessels circulate more blood, and its muscular fibres 
state of contraction. All its vital forces are greatly increased, while a pre 
degree of langour is felt in other parts of the body, as if this process required for i 
pletion, the sum total of the strength and vitality of the animal machine. As@ 
sary consequence of this exertion, there is a strong tendency in the human s 
inflammation and other derangements.. Evén an inordinate exercise of the’ ps 
too much mental study, will wholly suspend the process of digestign; and 
serious disease. 

I have said, that during the process of digestion, the sensibifity of the 
greatly augmented ; consequently, agreeably withthe laws of the animal ec , 
heat and the action of its blood vessels must also: Be augmented. Strong hot tes 
coffee, or any other hot liquids, swallowed during meal time, or just before or 
increase to a still higher degree the vital forces of this guardian organ of the 
economy. The effect of this excitement is an increased degree of heat, and altims 
if the cause is not removed, a derangement of function and change of structare. 
the stomach is unduly stimulated, or possesses more than a natural amount of 

blood is invited to it from the surface of the body and all the vital organs, thus 
ing the equilibrium of the circulation, and laying the foundation for serious and 
times fatal disorders. The first link in this chain of morbid action, is the slow in 
tion of the internal coat of the stomach. The most efficacious remedy for this 
- plaint is, entire abstinence from all hot and stimulating liquids and a rigid adher 
a rational system of dietetics. 
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But, says the-advotate for hot drinks, my own feelings and experience alle 


doctrine to be false beyond all contradiction. If hot and stimulating drin 
agreeable to the stomach of such an one, it is no sure indication that they are t 
a i The drunkard imagines he cannot eat or labor without his fult all 


spints, and yet his vital energies are every day wasting away with the rapidity of ; 


whirlwind. votary of fashion imagines she cannot: move with her aecustor 
and gracefulness, unless her corset is tightened with the strength of a giant; 
this wicked and barbarous custom is ing for her @ premature grave. 4 
lover of hot and stimulating liquids, thinks bns food will not be digested or somé | 
consequences will happen, or re he feels uncomfortable, if he does not 
inmenet bis 8 quantum o} crag 

of fashion are no more visionary in reasoning the last named person. 
several diseased'states of the system are a kind of necessary condition ; that is, 


>. 


the favorite beverage. Now the drunkard and voury F; 
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feels unegmfortable without them, and yet they are an actual disease, and,’ if not 
arrested, wilf®ccasion fatal diseases. 
ann begin to take his tea, or coffee, a few degrees fram the natural tem 
body, pera- 


and gradually increase the temperature up to nearly the boiling point, ~. 


ili suffer little apparent injury. Talk with such a person about il conse- 

of swallowing such hot liquids, and he will tell you that he best what 

with him—that cold, or moderately warm drinks disagree with him, and nothing 

but boiling hot fluids are adapted to the nature of his stomach. And thas he pours 

down the scalding current into his delicate and easily irritated and inflamed stomach, 
iJe this organ is suffering from the effects of a distressing latent disease, which 
eal itself in some dangerous form in a moment of apparent security. Cooling 

uairtitating drinks, a restricted, vegetable diet, and some external irritation over the 

of the stomach, will generally remove this disease, if adopted in season and faith- + 


persevered in. 

J 1s here said of hot drinks will apply with equal force, to strong tea, coffee, and 
| spirituous liquors, which are every year tearing thousands from their friends and hurry- 
; ing them toa premature grave. - : 

ms . Caledonia, Vt, July, 1839. 


: 
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. Quarrer on Sxoxine.— Under this head, a writer in the Burlington Sentinel, dis- 
anly. smoking anima]. — Hereby he is distinguished from the brute ¢ 
ieetreason should have been mistaken as the faculty wherein he differs 

en the elephant reason in performmg feats of skill? Is he not con- 
mich, at least, of mathematics—that a straight line is the shortest 
it i Nay, reader, 1f thou abstract a portion from the dinner 
man-loving dog, doth not his growl tell thee that he understands the 

than a part ?— Smoking, I say, then, and not reason, is man’s 
d prerogative Justly proud is the spirit that dwelleth in the 
gus leathern-faced carcass; for no hving thing, creeping, swiming, or 
mis honors. Who ever saw a pickerel or,an Owl ambitiously thrust a 
teeth? But a man — though a painted savage — hath power to knead 
is of certain clay —to fashion it into tapering smoking funnels —to fill 
narcotic incense, and burn it before the altar of his nose. Thus he hkeneth 
‘ unto the invisible, and dwelleth in the clouds. Your sexagenarian smoker, 

. his day, by successive openings and closing of his lips, created and sent forth 

sufficient aie to fill the skydom under which he lives. 


Agrmicia, Ayvs mape iv THE Grorn, wiTs success.—An infant three days old did not 
present any traces of the anul opening. The raphe of the perineum extended without 
ps from the scrotum to the point of the coccyx. The abdomen was tender 

Pe’ but there was no vomiting. The infant had taken the breast several 





was miade over the supposed situation of the anus, and carried to the depth of three 
of an inch or\more, but without success. It was decided then to open the ex- 

in the right iliac fossa. An incision was made. near the anterior iliac spine ; 

Small knuckle of intestine presented itself, which was replaced, and the cecum was 
Without difficulty. “It was opened, and several ounces of meconium immediately 
po Tagg by a remarkable amelioration’ of the symptoms. The progress to- 
eure was very rapid ; the alvine evacuations continued to be passed by the artifi- 


cial , and on the eighth day after the operation. the sutures were removed.— 
[British and Foreign Quarterly.' 


Osrroany Exrna —“The Yeoman’s Gazette announces under this head, the sudden 
death of Lady Poll Parrot, at Dedham, aged 81 years. The physician who.at 
yen ladyship is of opinion that had she taken one box of the Indian Vegetable Pills, 

iust have been restored to health; but Poll was a very obstinate old lady, and 
tefased to take any medicine.” So much for “animal instinct,’ Superior in this in- 
stanee to all the arfifices and pretences of quackery. . 


od Z . 
Cian Torers axn Wine Binsegs.—Dr. Orphy of Dublin declares that, intemperance 
Om wine is worse than intemperance on any other article. Blindness, partial or total, un 
i to a. most alarming extent, in wine growing countries. - Medical men attribute 
Ss opal wine. France and Italy furnish illustrations of this remark. This will 
¢ credited by those who have been accustomed to the redness of eyes among 
Aopers of New England. . “ Whe hath redness of eyes?” se 


had passed its urine withoui difficulty. An incision of several lines in length © 


* 





. ‘THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN 


There is probably, not a more trite maxim on the lips of man that, “the proper 
of mankind is man.’ Almost every body repeats it, and the trath of it is uni 
acknowledged; and if we take the opinions which most people entertain of 
every one i alously and perseveringly devoted to this profoundly 
important study. Nevertheless, the solemn truth is, there is no subject. 
the range of human knowledge, which is really less attended to, and coni 
there is more entire and universal ignorance.. Metaphysical, Religious, Politi 
lative and Medical Philosophers, all specalate on the attributes and. affections of 
With very limited and imperfect knowledge of his nature; while the mass of mankind 
know as little of the laws and properties on which their existence and their faeu 
,depend as they do of the mineral or vegetable productions of the moon. i 
an “experience” which wholly deceives and misleads them, they. are not only 
in error and evil consequences, but they, are powerfully eonfirmed in that error 
misapprehefided, misunderstood, and misapplied ; and thus, they are not only 
in ignorance, but what is infinitely worse, they are totally ignorant of theirj 
and are therefore contented to remain as they are, and che unbounded cor Rheaall 
their treacherous “experience :” affording thereby, a striking and mournfal illust 
of the truth of that scriptuge which saith, “if the light that is in thee besdaric 
great is that darkness!” . ’ ae 
This genenal condition of the human family, presents itself to the gl opist 2 
as a subject of commiseration than of contempt—as a mixed 5 aeoeetal 
frailty and turpitude- and no one with properly enlighted mindy 
ean seriously contemplate the sad reality, without feeling a strong 
darkness and error which teem with such multifarious and multi ridin 
ed by the light of truth, and man redeemed from his transgressien$j 
and made to enjoy that healthful, and virtuous, and happy existen 
nevolent Creator originally constituted and designed him. : 
It is obvious that the very first step in this great undertaking, is tom 
that they are really ignorant ; that the knowledge in which they sof 
delusion ; that the “experience,” on which they so confidently rely, 7m 
and that, the facts by which they consider themselves so. impregnably” 
tute in reality, but a fortification of error. a Sy 
To do this, facts must be opposed, to facts, experience to experience, knowl 
knowledge ; a correct analysis of: facts adduced, must be exhibited; misapp he 
explained ; false inductions corrected, and erroneous reasonings and theories 
and exploded. Be 
Individual effort, rightly directed and efficiently. made, may do, and in actt 
has done much to arouse attention, to excite inquiry, to induce experiment to bring* 
about, in some measure, the desired result. But in so busy a world as this, where " 
one 1s so deeply and intensely engrossed in his own sensibilities, his own $y) 
his own pardaits of interest or of enjoyment, the influence of individuals mustnetee 7% - 
sarily be comparatively feeble and inefficient, or at least exceedingly limjted. Hene | 
is that great advantages are to bederived from well organized associations, andl 
especially in a cause of this kind, where, from the very natire of the case, 
amount of moral influence must necessarily —* egnviction; as the only m ay 
which men can be made to feei sufficient distrust in theif own opinions or 
curiosity in regardto the opinions of others to prompt that attention and inve: 
from which alone, an enlightened conviction can result. , . , 
Utterly uncertain as men mast be, in the present contition of things, how 
sensibilities and sympathies are healthy or diseased ; whether they indicate the’ e 
or the artificid) wants of the body, and what the true relation is between them 
physiglogical estate and interests of the system, it is impossible for the limited, 
the life-long experience of an individual to demonstrate with entire certainty, 
ciple which may, with accuracy and propriety, be lard down as a general 
law of the human,constitution. ae 
The only way therefore, by which any valuable knowledge can be denved 
perience is to have that experience directed, observed, tested, and explained uj 
ysiological principles, and to have it moreover, upon as large a scale, a! 
iversified circumstances as possible. 
To this end therefore, correct instruction is the first thing requisite, and t 
experiment, and the more thorough the instruction and extensive the ¢! 
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is then for these parposes that association is desirable; for by a well 
jon, not only are greater facilities afforded for the attainment of correct e¢ 
' ’ 
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Miseellaneous liems. ®& 
by this means alone can extensive and diversified observation be 


association, instruction can be had in the form of oral scientific lectures, as well 
wed books, tracts, journals,-éc., and yet, more especially inthe form'of oral and 
statements and testimonies from the several members, of their o Xperience, 
ions and investigations. a 

‘association, the experience of one individual may be corrected or corroborated by 
others ; those who are young in experience may be established and confirmed by 
of mere maturity, and those who are doubting and fearful may be sustained and 
by others’of more knowledge and assurance. ‘ 
, innumerable and incalculable advantages may be expected from a wel? 
and well conducted association.in the pursuit of theoretical and experimenjal 

wiedge in the science of human life—[Preamble to the Constitution of’ the New . 

ik Physiolegical Society.] ~- me ' 


. 
> “SRasrixence.—Nothing isso great a friend to the mind of man as abstinence; it 
| gemipthess the memory, cl@§rs the apprehension, and sharpens the judgment, and in a 
% gord, gives reason its full scope of acting ; and when reason has that, it has always. a 
igent and faithful hand in aid to conscience. And, therefore, where men look no fur. 
panpn mer4eture, which many do not, let no man expe@& to keep his gluttony and 
ports, hiadrom@enness “and his wit, his gevellings and his judgment, and much less 


sci iet.—[Dr. South.] 


mis. —The pleasure of eating and drinking, and other delights of 
desirable as they give or maintain health; but they are not pleas- 
fwise than as they resist those impressions that our natural in- 
ing upon us.—For, as a wise man desires to avoid diggases 
ysic, and to be free from pain, rather than to find ease by 
e desirable not to need this sort of pleasure than to be obliged to . 
jpmas More.) ; 

‘ , 

Peent or Hare in THe Posf#rion Cnamper or THe Eve.—By Dr. Theodore 
Gottingen. This was the case of a mam thirty years of age, by trade a tinker. 
bornea, which was in other respects quite natural, there was a. slight cicatrice ; 

iterior chamber natural ; the iris appeared unchanged in structure, but its pupillary 
was, to the greatest part of the extent, adherent to the capsule of the lens. The 

opaque, and appeared to have several fissures in it. But the most remarka- 
was the appearance of four hairs behind the pupil, two longer and two shorter. 

‘sprafig out of the bottom of the posterior chamber, from the capsule of the 

les these, a still longer hair pierced the iris to the left of the pupil, and lay strefth- 

théiris in the anterior chamber This was traced to an injury from a chip of 
on, which struck his eye in an incandescent state, three years ago.—[Monats- 
Medicin, AugenheiJkunde und Chirurgie.] 


&, . 

—A colored*Woman named Marie Geane Robin, died in New Orleans, on 

of August, at tHe advanced age of 107 years and 5 months. She never took 
le of any kind.—|[Boston Medical Joarnal.] 





ai... THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE GRAHAM JOURNAL, 


Willcommence the first of January, 1840; published at No.9 Washington, street 
Boston and 126 Fulton street, New York; price one dollara year in advance. ‘As the 


‘}, «Gin volume is near its close, and as new subscribers do not generally wish to divide a 


Volume or take a large quantity of back numbers, the publisher makes the same: offer 
last year to new subscribers, viz: all who, after this notice is given, will forward 





names for the fourth volume shall be entitled to the remaining numbersof the third ~ 
home J eras from the time their subscriptions are received either at New York or 
. Editors who will give this notice a few insertions in their respective papers. shall . 
} entitled 10 a bound copy of ‘the third volume of the Graham Journal, caine either. 
Boston or New York anytime after the ist of January. Any who have not re- 
: the’ 2d. volume, for a similar favor. conferred on the publisher last year, will 


% | “please order their copy 4s above. - 
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